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THE INFLUENCE OF HISTORICAL STUDIES ON 
THEOLOGY 



PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 



The rise of history to a dominating position in the theological 
curriculum and the present powerful influence of historical studies 
on scientific theology are both of recent origin. 

In the Middle Ages systematic theology inhabited the house 
and exegesis camped on the doorstep. In Wycliff e 's time the exposi- 
tion of the biblical books was left to the immature bachelors of 
theology. When the professors chose their hours for lectures, the 
exegetical lecturers had to take the leavings, and their pet-name 
was "bulls of Abraham and asses of Balaam." In Luther's early 
days a young man entering on an academic career had to serve as 
baccalaureus ad biblia for two semesters, and was then promoted to 
the higher task of expounding the "Sentences" of Peter Lombard. 
The Revival of Learning began a change. The new passion for 
the literary and historical study of the classics reacted on theology. 
It, too, began to con its classics, the Greek and Hebrew Bible. Po- 
lemical necessities further forced the exegetical studies on Protestants. 
They needed authorities wherewith to confront the ancient testimony 
which the councils, the Fathers, and the scholastic doctors bore to 
the doctrines and institutions of the papal church, and so they sum- 
moned the still more ancient and hallowed witnesses of the biblical 
books. Every Protestant preacher had to become an expert on 
the Bible for fighting purposes. Theological teaching at the great 
school of Geneva under Calvin and Beza consisted mainly in the 
exposition of the Bible. Today the study of theology is pre-eminently 
a study of the Bible. In our seminaries the biblical departments 
predominate in the composition of the faculties and in the propor- 
tion of hours devoted to them. A revolution has thus taken place 
in the study of theology since the Reformation. Systematic theology 
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3till occupies the parlor, but the Cinderella of exegesis has moved 
from the kitchen-stoop into the house and occupies most of it. 

History came in when exegesis entered; for our study of the 
biblical books, after all, is simply the study of the supreme historical 
records concerning that ancient religious life out of which Chris- 
tianity grew, and that new religious life which it produced. Yet 
the enthronement of biblical studies through the Reformation did 
not immediately involve the supremacy of history in general. The 
high theories of inspiration set the biblical books apart from all other 
historical records. They were divine; all other records were human. 
The apostles had an infallible teaching authority. What was taught 
and practiced while they presided over the church was true and 
authoritative; whatever came after was human frailty and error. 
Thus the apostolic age was cut off from all subsequent church history 
as sui generis. Today every phrase of the New Testament is studied 
with reverent care; of the literature immediately succeeding the 
apostolic books most ministers probably barely know the names, 
and few have ever read them. Men bring to the seminaries a deep 
reverence for the Bible — in theory at least — and a desire to study it. 
As for church history, that is one of the disciplinary crosses which 
the inscrutable counsel of boards and faculties imposes on those who 
mean to be "scholarly preachers." It is with a start of genuine 
surprise that students wake up to find that history is actually inter- 
esting and may possibly play a really important part in their theo- 
logical training. 

In popular estimation church history, at least in the more radical 
group of Protestant bodies, stands now where exegesis stood before 
the Reformation. It still needs a plea on its behalf. The purpose 
of this paper is to show that history holds an essential place in the 
total of theological sciences, and that it irrigates and fertilizes all 
other departments of theology. 

Theology is now commonly divided into four groups of sciences. 
Exegetical theology comprises all studies that deal with the Bible. 
Historical theology includes all of the history of religion not fenced 
off by exegetical theology. Systematic theology systematizes our 
religious comprehensions according to logical and speculative 
methods; its three main departments are apologetics, ethics, and 
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dogmatics, which latter we often call "theology" for short. Prac- 
tical theology in homiletics, liturgies, and pastoral theology turns 
to practical use the scientific material worked out in the other three 
departments. We are to consider, then, how the study of history, 
by the information which it imparts, and by the methods of work and 
the habits of mind which it cultivates, enlarges, vitalizes, and bal- 
ances each of these other great realms of theological study. 

All recent developments in the biblical sciences have taught us 
how intimate and organic is the relation between the biblical books 
and the contemporary life in which they originated. We could as 
well hope to understand the foot of a camel apart from the sands of 
the desert, or the foot of a heron or crane apart from the mud of the 
creek-bed, as to understand Jeremiah apart from the international 
politics of western Asia, or Paul apart from the cosmopolitan life 
of the Roman Empire. Every really valuable biography interprets 
the man through his ancestry and his material and spiritual environ- 
ment; otherwise he remains like Melchizedek, "without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life" — a mysterious waif picked up on the ocean 
of life. In the same way a biblical book gets its significance only 
in connection with its historical environment. Its interpretation 
will be the more penetrating and fruitful, the more the interpreter 
knows of contemporary history. 

On the most important questions of historical criticism of the 
New Testament no one is competent to speak unless he knows the 
second century as well as the first. How can he judge either for or 
against the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles unless he 
knows the process by which the organization of the church developed ? 
How can he pronounce either for or against the genuineness of 
John's gospel unless he knows the literature and history of the 
Gnostic drift ? It is not enough to know when and where the first al- 
lusions or direct quotations from a book appear in patristic literature. 
He must have a vivid and trained feeling for kindred or divergent 
modes of thought, for the changing points of approach, for the ques- 
tions that were living or dead issues in the year 150 or 100 or 75. 
In important questions of textual criticism also it is essential for a 
New Testament scholar to know what currents of Christian thought 
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flowed and eddied about a given text in the early generations, cutting 
away its uncomfortable edges, or leaving a sedimentary deposit of 
later thought to settle and cement in the cracks and nooks of the text. 
Human life is continuous, and a subsequent period of history is 
always the most valuable interpreter of an earlier period. Imagine 
a naturalist studying a pollywog. He might conclude that the 
broad tail of the pollywog was ever to be its chief means of locomotion; 
but the later development of the animal shows him that this great 
organ is to dwindle and disappear. On the other hand, he finds 
four insignificant buds on its body, and might slight them in his 
attention; but an older pollywog teaches him that these are to be 
the powerful legs of the frog. We are apt to measure the force and 
influence of an idea or institution by the space which it occupies 
in the New Testament. But in fact the fundamental convictions 
which a writer shares with his public are often treated most briefly 
because they need no discussion, while side-issues are discussed at 
length because they badly need fortifying. It is natural for us to 
assume that the theology of Paul dominated the thought of the apos- 
tolic age, because it dominates our New Testament both in bulk and 
in force. But the study of subsequent Christian literature shows us 
that, while his themes of thought and his leading terms and phrases 
continued to attract the attention of thoughtful Christians, his most 
essential convictions — for instance, on law and grace, on the need of 
the atoning death, and on the future of Israel — exercised surprisingly 
little influence on the generations immediately following him. As 
Harnack wittily puts it: "Only one gentile Christian understood 
Paul, Marcion — and he misunderstood him." But such an obser- 
vation in post-apostolic thought must modify our conception of the 
ruling ideas in apostolic times. On the other hand, there are allu- 
sions in the New Testament which we are likely to overlook unless 
we know from church history how important these ideas and facts 
became in later Christianity. For instance, the references to the 
hostile power of magic and sorcery encountered by Christian missions; 
the allusion of Paul to a baptism for the dead; the casual expression 
of a vivid belief in the reality and power of demons — these are traits 
of first-class importance in the religious physiognomy of that age. 
The line of interest has shifted so completely in modern Christian 
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thought that great tracts of the New Testament lie dim and blurred 
on the outskirts of our field of vision, unless church history teaches 
us to focus them. Thus we glide lightly over Paul's discussion of the 
charismatic gifts and over the expressions about the speedy return 
of the Lord, and hardly realize that here we feel the very heart- 
throb of primitive Christianity. It is astonishing how long biblical 
scholarship was blind to the most important inner struggle of the 
apostolic era, the conflict between Jewish and gentile Christianity. 
It is a dead issue to us, and so we failed to see the footprints and the 
broken armor marking where the battle raged. 

I appeal to anyone who has ever given a careful reading to the 
early Fathers, whether he has not returned to his New Testament 
with eyes open to things he never saw there before, and with a deeper 
realization of its value. When we have been in contact with the 
ethical legalism and the sacramental superstitions of the Fathers, 
we feel the glorious freedom and the pure spirituality of Paul like 
a mighty rushing wind in a forest of pines. When we have walked 
among the dogmatic abstractions of the Nicene age, the Synoptic 
Gospels welcome us back to Galilee with a new charm, and we feel 
that their daylight simplicity is far more majestic and divine than 
the calcium light of the creeds. 

Thus the study of ancient church history vivifies New Testament 
interpretation and acts as a corrective in it. In turn New Testament 
studies become most living and helpful where they verge into history. 
The history of New Testament times, the life of Christ, the life of 
Paul, the history of the apostolic age, he on the border between 
exegetical and historical science. The biblical theology of the New 
Testament is the first and fundamental chapter in the history of 
doctrine. It now follows the same method of investigation with 
striking results. Unless exegesis works up the material for such a 
historical summarizing and digesting of its results, it is likely to lose 
itself in fruitless minutiae, cutting out tidy proof-texts for theology 
and pretty sermon texts for homiletics, but never gaining a living 
comprehension of the Bible which it claims to expound. 

When we pass on to consider the effect of historical study on 
systematic theology, it is easy to see that work in church history 
gives a student an easy familiarity with the terms and the funda- 
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mental issues in speculative theology. There is not a question in 
dogmatics and ethics which is not traversed again and again in the 
history of doctrine. 

Moreover, the perspective is different and new. In systematic 
theology doctrines are treated according to their relative importance 
in the systematizing of truth. In history they are treated according 
to the influence which they have actually exerted in religious life. 
For instance, systematic theology has to give full space to the proofs 
for the existence of God, and it touches very lightly the doctrine of 
angels and demons. In practical Christian life the existence of God 
has needed little proof, while the belief in good and evil spirits has 
been of vital importance in Christian piety until very recently. 

Systematic theology usually sets forth the erroneous views as a 
dark foil to the true view. They are mere dead timber to be cleared 
away. When heretical views are thus detached from the men who 
held them and the times which produced them, they seem mere 
vagaries and aberrations. When history sets them in their environ- 
ment, they light up with life and warmth as honest efforts to find 
the truth or necessary attempts to guard against an overstatement 
on the other side. Thus the historical study of doctrine gives not 
only familiarity and freshness, but a human breadth of sympathy 
and intimacy of insight into the whole round of speculative thought. 
Historical and speculative theology supplement each other in the 
most valuable fashion. 

In the history of doctrine we see the doctrines in the making. 
In all study of life we comprehend the adult forms only by following 
their beginnings. There is no biology without embryology. We 
even push our quest beyond the forms of life now existing and inter- 
rogate the rocks for the extinct ancestry of the living forms. The 
study of the embryo applies the historical method to the individual 
organism. The study of the fossils applies the same historical 
method to genera and classes, and even to the development of all 
life. The doctrine of evolution is a daring hypothesis and general- 
ization drawn from this historical method, and whatever its fate, its 
fertilizing influence in modern thought cannot be gainsaid. 

Now, the same method is being applied more and more to the 
sciences dealing with human life. No one can philosophize fruit- 
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fully without knowing the history of philosophy. The science of 
political economy was doctrinaire and misleading until it began 
to employ the historical method. History has been regenerated within 
the last hundred years by the scientific determination to understand 
events and institutions through their genetic processes. 

It is clear that theology needs the historical method of approach. 
Whatever is now in theology has slowly come to be in it. If we 
examine only our present doctrinal convictions, we see them side by 
side, like points on a line. When we comprehend their origins 
we add another dimension, and when we have two dimensions we 
have perspective. Without history theology is like one of the pic- 
tures on the Chinese fans, without perspective. How can we under- 
stand the formulation of a doctrine philosophically, unless we under- 
stand it in its causes? 

The sense of continuity and development bred by historical 
studies is one of the most necessary equipments for a theologian. 
It is interesting to imagine how the course of Christian history would 
have been changed if the leaders of the early church had only had a 
modern training in history. Higher education in the Roman Empire 
was 1 almost wholly literary and rhetorical. History was mainly 
read to get themes for rhetorical exercises and pretty oratorical 
illustrations. The church fathers, who were trained under this 
system, were almost devoid of the historical sense. Heathen and 
Gnostic writers made very serious attacks on the inferior morality 
of the Old Testament. We today should concede, as a matter of 
course, that much of the Old Testament records the ethical and 
religious conceptions of a primitive people, but we should point 
with admiration and awe to the fact that the development of this 
people was wonderfully toward the light. We should see its divine- 
ness, not in what the Jewish religion was at any given time, but in 
what it was coming to be all the time. The church fathers had no 
such conception of the upward slant in religious history, and they 
had no adequate reply to the Gnostic challenge. The expedients 
employed to vindicate the Old Testament and to silence their oppo- 
nents were deeply influential in the development of the church, and 
their effects continue to this day. 

History is a renovating and reformatory influence in theology. 
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In the nature of things, dogmatic theology is slowest of all depart- 
ments of theology to change. It has always striven to make its 
fundamentals immutable by creeds and formulated dogmas, just as 
a builder strives to make the foundations of a great structure unshak- 
able. Systematic theology embodies the net results of all theological 
studies. It is the capitalized hoard of all their earnings, and just 
as economic capital hates to see its securities depreciate, so theology 
dislikes to discover that some golden candlestick which it has long 
lighted in honor of its Lord, is only plated and that the brass is 
wearing through. It is pathetic to watch the consternation of the 
scholastic theologians of the sixteenth century, when their venerated 
authorities were flouted by the men of the new learning, and the 
textbooks which they had laboriously learned to expound were 
dumped into the gulf of oblivion with a splash. The most solid 
dogmas of the church were called in question, as if they were mere 
hypotheses, and they were challenged to prove them from the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures, in which, alas, they felt as much at home 
as a cat in a strange garret. When the Reformers appealed to the 
Bible and the early Fathers against the scholastic theology, they 
simply appealed to the original historical sources against the 
legendary and falsified history of the church. They cried to history 
to come and help them renovate theology. 

The conservative instinct is strong in all human life — in politics, 
in social life, in educational institutions, in scientific thought — 
and its strength is justified. But it is doubly and trebly intensified 
in religion. What is merely old in religion is hallowed by religion. 
For instance, the Roman church still uses the Latin in its liturgy. 
It was the living language when the church was young, and the 
church clung to its sacred phrases when Latin became a dead lan- 
guage. The organization of the early church was largely an eccle- 
siastical duplication of the political organization of the civilization 
within which it originated. The hot and plastic life of the church 
ran into the molds of organization furnished by the Roman Empire. 
The empire has crumbled into dust; the church has sanctified its 
duplicate of the organization, surrounded it with a hundred conserva- 
tive safeguards, and declared it an essential and immutable part of its 
existence. Political conservatism worked in clay; religious conser- 
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vatism worked in brass. Similarly, Catholic theology today is a 
renovated mediaeval scholasticism. Protestant theology originated 
in a revolutionary break with the past, and thus at the outset it 
shook off most of the incubus of the past with one sweep. It origi- 
nated simultaneously with modern intellectual life and is wide open 
to its influence. But the tenacious conservatism which religion 
breeds by teaching awe and reverence for holy things will always 
persist. It secretes a kind of calcareous shell within which it may 
shelter its holy life; but unless, like the chambered nautilus, it finds 
ways also of moving its life into more spacious chambers, it will be 
cribbed and strangled by the very safeguards that were meant to 
protect it. If theology values its mission, it must keep open to reform- 
atory influences. It must always embody the best thought of its 
age, or its age will seek religion outside of theology. 

Whence, then, are the influences to come for this incessant and 
quiet renovation ? They come to theology at large mainly from con- 
temporary secular life. They come to systematic theology in particu- 
lar mainly through exegetical and historical studies. By exegesis and 
history speculative theology can keep in contact with the facts of 
religious life and can correct its speculations. The doctrines of 
natural science, too, have to be kept constantly subject to revision 
through observation and laboratory experiment. Theology has no 
chemical test-tubes and gelatine cultures with which it can experi- 
ment to test its doctrines. Its experiments on individuals would 
take a lifetime to show results; its experiments on nations and 
churches, centuries. History is the only laboratory of theology. 

The scientific study of history is also the best method for training 
the scientific temper and the critical faculty in theologians; and the 
critical faculty is absolutely necessary. When God put eyes in our 
head to examine our food, and sensitive touch in our finger-tips to 
handle it, and set the nose right above the mouth to smell of it, and 
the taste papillae on our tongue to judge of it before it goes down 
irrevocably, he put the divine indorsement on criticism, low and 
high. The critical judgment is to the soul what the senses are to the 
body. It sits at the entrance-gate to our mind and scrutinizes the 
ideas that seek to enter. Woe to those who would drug the watch- 
man at the gate. Neither ancient nor mediaeval civilization had 
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any real natural science nor any training in historical criticism, 
and consequently both the Fathers and the scholastics were very 
dogmatic and amazingly credulous. 

Thus history contributes to systematic theology familiarity with 
its material, freshness of perspective, human sympathy with its 
thinkers, biological comprehension of its origins, self-reformatory 
impulses, and the training of the critical faculty. t 

We have spoken of exegetical and systematic theology. Let 
us now inquire what historical theology contributes to practical 
theology. 

Here at first sight we are disappointed. A student approaches 
the study of church history with a fine hope of being stocked with 
telling illustrations for his sermons; but he is quite as likely to find 
that church history robs him of his choicest historical illustrations. 
How Constantine saw a vision of the cross with the legend: "In 
this sign conquer;" how Julian the Apostate dashed a handful of 
his blood toward the sky and cried: "Thou hast conquered, Gali- 
lean;" how Luther climbing the Scala Santa at Rome on all fours, 
heard the words : " The just shall live by faith, " and how he threw 
his ink-bottle at the devil — these are some of the most cherished 
possessions of homiletics; and when church history tells a student 
that all of these are almost forsaken of historical proof, he may well 
cry mournfully to his professor: "You have robbed me of all the 
history I knew. " If a man wants to beg for the old clothes of anec- 
dote to cover his intellectual nakedness, he will do well to give scien- 
tific historians a wide berth, and knock at the door of the short-cut 
pulpit commentaries which collect the facts that aren't so for the 
benefit of, the thinkers who can't think. 

Church history could indeed furnish illustrations of immense 
force — illustrations that would be more cogent than any argument. 
It could proclaim in tones of thunder that sin will wreck both men 
and nations; that light is sown to the righteous, but that when men or 
churches say to the Lord, "Depart from us," not even the Almighty 
can do anything for them. But such use of historical material which 
will be both spiritual and scientific is possible only when the hearers 
are familiar with the main facts thus lighted up and interpreted. 
If the great historical names are as strange to them as the Man- 
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churian villages in the late war, such use of history is very difficult. 
A preacher must have complete control of information and much 
literary skill to sketch an unknown historical situation with rapid 
strokes. In our country the level of historical knowledge in our 
audiences is low. For many people the Crusades are almost the 
only familiar tract in the landscape for a thousand years, between the 
migration of the nations and the voyage of Columbus. As higher 
education rises among the people, real history will become both 
available and indispensable to the preacher. 

But if history does not furnish as much ready-made sermon 
material as one might expect, it certainly has unrivaled power to 
quicken and discipline the mind and character of the preacher. 

A biblical preacher must be able to make the situations and the 
men af the Bible live again, so that we may feel the passionate heart- 
throb of David, or divine what happened in that darkened cham- 
ber at Damascus where Saul the Pharisee saw the convictions of 
the past crumble away and a new world, with a crucified Messiah 
as the center, rising from the ruins. It takes wide sympathy and 
knowledge of human life thus to make dead life live again. A 
vital comprehension of present-day life is the prime requisite; the 
study of history is next to it. If a man has learned to think himself 
into the heart of any historical situation he can do it by so much 
better with the Bible; for all human life is essentially the same. 

History broadens the sympathies and counteracts sectarian 
narrowness. Sectarianism is part of original sin. A priest of the 
old historical churches is quite as likely to have it as a pugnacious 
advocate of a young and microscopic denomination. But it always 
narrows. When a man says, " I am of the party of Paul, " he really 
means: "What Peter and Apollos say is no concern of mine." 
Hence Paul insists on a catholic communism in spiritual possessions : 
"All things are yours." The study of religious history makes us 
see the pernicious untruth of many a doctrine, and the essential 
love for truth and the nobility of purpose of many of the men who 
held it. It helps us to obey Carlyle's wise exhortation: "When 
you find a he, kill it tenderly as though you loved it. " 

A man accumulates wide observation and ripeness by the time 
he is too old to make much use of it. History gives a man something 
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of the wisdom of age while his powers are young. It is easy to mark 
a man who has traveled and lived in the large currents of the world 's 
life. Similarly it is easy to mark the preacher who has historical 
breadth. If he lacks it, we may approve all that he means to say 
and yet have to disapprove all that he does say, because it is so crude 
and ill-balanced. 

Our conceptions of history deeply influence our practical efforts 
for the moral advancement of mankind. In our dealings with 
individuals, in evangelism or education, we are guided by our working 
theories of psychology. We have our simple scheme of how human 
nature works and how it can be improved. If our scheme is seri- 
ously defective or false, we shall not only fail to handle our human 
material aright, but we are likely to do actual damage to it. For 
instance, I never understood the intimate connection between 
physical adolescence and the moral and religious awakening until 
I had left the pastorate, and I now look back with deep regret to 
the neglected opportunities of intelligently helping the young in 
their moral and religious crises. Similarly, in dealing with human 
life on a larger scale we are guided by our working scheme of the 
social life of humanity. We have our private philosophy of how 
humanity lives and how it can be turned to good or evil. This 
philosophy is decisive in our own efforts for humanity, and in our 
judgments about the efforts of others and about contemporary social 
movements. If, now, our conception of the forces and methods by 
which moral progress is achieved is seriously defective or false, we 
shall waste our own efforts and misjudge the efforts of others who 
possibly know better than we. With the best intentions we are likely 
to hinder real progress by all the authority we exert. False views 
of history may turn the moral leaders into moral hamperers. 

Let us take an illustration. The popular conception is that 
great religious reformatory movements are due to purely spiritual 
forces. Thus Wycliffe and Huss opposed the papacy and spread 
evangelical doctrines. Luther boldly challenged the Roman church 
when he nailed up his Ninety-five Theses. He translated the Bible 
and appealed to the religious spirit of Germany; and so the Reforma- 
tion was begun. The motive power was religious; social and politi- 
cal life played a part only in so far as the religious revival stimulated 
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them for good. This is the popular construction of history, and it 
is largely misleading. The fact is that Wycliffe began as a patriotic 
Englishman to oppose the papacy, which was then a mere tool of 
the French, with whom England was at war. His reformatory 
influence on Christian doctrine was possible only in the conjunction 
of political and social forces then existing in England, and was almost 
effaced when that conjunction changed. Luther's Theses were 
not a ringing challenge of the Roman church, and a break with 
his church was then far from his mind. They were a halting and 
uncertain protest against a prevalent abuse within the church. The 
Reformation was in full swing in Germany before the translation 
of the Bible began to appear. Luther had no clear conception of the 
importance of that step when he began to translate it. The Reforma- 
tion did not begin as a protest against false doctrine, but as a revolt 
against corruption and graft in the church, and against the financial 
and political exploitation of Germany by a foreign power. The 
doctrinal rift opened slowly. It was the result rather than the cause 
of the Reformation. With the supporters and with the opponents 
of the Reformation political and social motives played quite as 
strong a part throughout as the religious interest. The Anabaptist 
movement was the most purely religious of all the movements, and 
that was stamped out because the social classes within which it 
spread did not command enough political power to protect it. Any 
theory of religious and moral movements which separates them 
from the patriotic and social movements of the nations is wholly 
contradicted by history. The more we comprehend history, the 
more we see the organic and inseparable unity of all life. Yet many 
religious leaders are today acting and judging on the basis of that 
false conception of religious history. 

Take another illustration. The popular idea is that before 
Constantine Christians were perpetually persecuted by the blood- 
thirsty Roman government; that they were all heroes and died 
gladly and in masses; and that the age of first love and purity con- 
tinued till the union of church and state corrupted the church. This 
glowing spirit of sacrifice is then contrasted with our present Laodi- 
cean worldliness and selfishness, and the theory is deduced that the 
world is getting worse and must continue to get worse till Christ 
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returns. This theory deeply influences the fundamental attitude 
of many of our most earnest Christians toward all our larger moral 
movements. Their practical action is based on a theory of history, 
and the pathetic fact is that this theory is in turn based on a legendary 
interpretation of the facts. The Roman government was not a 
cruel and consistent persecutor. Christianity had existed for more 
than two centuries before the empire made any general and deter- 
mined effort to suppress it. The persecutions before 250 were 
sporadic rioting and harrying by mobs and local officials, more like 
occasional race riots in our country. Only twice in three centuries 
did the government for a few years really exert its force, and then the 
number of those who faltered and denied was far greater than the 
number of those who confessed Christ. The writings of Cyprian and 
Dionysius show these great bishops in two of the most important 
centers of Christianity, Carthage and Alexandria, gazing with bleed- 
ing hearts on the scattered wreckage of their churches. The ques- 
tion what to do with those who had denied Christ was the critical 
question of the day. Heathen Rome was a very indifferent perse- 
cutor compared with Christian Rome. No heathen persecution 
equaled the deluge of blood in which Catholic and Protestant govern- 
ments together killed out Anabaptism. The church was not pure 
and evangelical up to the conversion of Constantine. The hierarchy, 
the sacramentalism, and the superstition of Catholicism were in full 
bloom several generations before Christianity became the state religion. 
I have stated these simple historical facts at such length merely 
to point out that inaccurate knowledge of history inevitably creates 
a legendary interpretation of the course of history, and this legendary 
theory will again inevitably warp our comprehension of present-day 
conditions and frustrate our saving purposes. A doctor must under- 
stand the organic life of the body and the causes of disease, if he 
would help the body back to healthful functioning. If his theory 
of disease is prescientific, his remedies are likely to be old- wives' 
nostrums. A doctor who does not know his business and pretends 
that he does know, is one of the most insidious enemies of society. 
Religious teachers are to be the moral physicians and health officers 
of humanity. It has been the tragic guilt of untold religious men 
that they have loved men and earnestly sought their salvation, and 
yet have misled and harmed humanity. 
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The study of history is a profound incentive to action. There 
is nothing else that so makes a man realize that he must work while 
it is day because the night cometh when no man can work. When 
the spring is here, he must be up to sow his seed. When the tide is 
rolling in, he must cross the bar. When the Reformation was rising 
like a tide, entire nations were like fleets weighing anchor and setting 
sail for the land of Truth. For a while it looked as if all Europe 
north of the Alps and Pyrenees would become Protestant. After 
one generation the tide turned and the Catholic reaction set in, 
holding its own and reconquering disputed territory. Since then no 
nation as such has become Protestant. That historical opportunity 
had gone by. It had been missed largely through the selfishness, 
cowardice, and dogmatism of Protestants. It seems a certainty to 
me that something similar will happen on the foreign mission field. 
There will be a revival of heathen religions through the vitalizing 
contact with Christian missions. There will be violent heathen 
reactions much more serious than the Boxer movement. It is a 
life-and-death question for us how far and how thoroughly we can 
occupy the territory before this inevitable reaction sets in. The 
decay of the Roman Empire and its splendid Mediterranean civili- 
zation is full of inexpressibly serious warnings for our great repub- 
lican empire and for all the Christian civilization planted around 
the seven seas. It was injustice and exploitation, the separation 
of the people from the land, the massing of proletarian population 
in the cities, the despotic centralization of political power, official 
greed and corruption, which corroded the structure within; civil 
anarchy necessarily followed; and finally the barbarian tribes beat 
down the enfeebled shield-arm of the legions and great Rome died. 
After Marcus Aurelius the history of the empire reads like the chart 
above the bed of a patient in the advanced stages of tuberculosis; 
the rise and fall of pulse and temperature alternate more swiftly and 
the line forms a more terrible zigzag; to the trained eye that tells 
that the point of recovery has been passed, and henceforth the course 
is to be downhill. No sermon could speak to me with such abiding 
and compulsory power, bidding me to be up and doing before our 
own country is beyond the point of recovery. 

Finally, history aids practical theology by deepening reverence 
and awe, if a man is at all religious. As our historical comprehen- 
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sion grows, the sweep of movements and purposes grows wider before 
our eye. Our little scheme of salvation undergoes successive enlarge- 
ments, just as when we study astronomy and our imagination launches 
out from this tiny planet to navigate the inland sea of our solar system, 
and then out into the stellar ocean where distances are reckoned by 
light-years. We realize the marvelous potential of human life in 
leaving its permanent impress on humanity. We see "how weak 
an arm may turn the iron helm of fate." But we also see that history 
never moves as men intend. The real result of great movements is 
usually quite different from the purposes of those who engineer the 
movements. There is a larger purpose behind the human master- 
minds. The great players are themselves but pawns on a vaster 
chessboard. We hoist the sails, but another holds the helm. All 
this makes a man humble and trustful, and that means religious. At 
the same time a sense of continuity grows on the student of history. 
Life is not a drift of sand with chance ups and downs. There is law 
and unity in history, and an awful justice; and it takes only the vision 
of faith to see how "behind the dim unknown standeth God within 
the shadow, keeping watch above his own." 

Thus history enlarges, vitalizes, and balances all other departments 
of theology. Its influence has already been great; it is safe to predict 
that it will be still greater in the future. Modern history is only 
about a hundred years old; its mission is only begun. 

We rightly insist that our theological education shall be practical. 
Our seminaries must educate successful preachers and pastors. But 
if our studies aim at nothing but immediate success, they are already 
condemned to frustration and pettiness. When lawyers know only 
how to win cases, they become pettifogging defeaters of justice. In 
fact, the common ignorance of history on the part of lawyers has been 
a prime cause for legalized injustice. The greatest minds, those who 
give the most fruitful impulses to special sciences, are usually those 
who know far more than their specialties. For a century past the 
work of France, England, and America in theology has largely con- 
sisted in assimilating and popularizing the work done in Germany. 
Germany is the teacher of the nations in modern science, as Greece 
was the teacher of art and philosophy in the ancient world. She has 
come to this high intellectual rank partly because she has protected 
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the freedom of thought and teaching, and partly because she has 
applied and perfected the historical method of inquiry. America 
patents more inventions than any other nation, but no American has 
yet been awarded one of the Nobel prizes for science. The man who 
prides himself on being "a practical man" is often merely "penny 
wise and pound foolish." There is a crying need for larger and richer 
scholarship in our ministry. 

For the individual there is no clear self-consciousness without 
memory. If I did not remember my past and understand in some 
measure how I have come to be what I am, I should be incompre- 
hensible to myself. History is to the race what memory is to the 
individual. It can understand its present and forecast its future 
only in the measure in which it really comprehends its past. The 
only safe form of prophesying is to prolong the curve of the past. 
History and prophecy are organically related. The noblest historical 
books of the Old Testament were the product of prophetic influences. 
Prophecy is an essential function of the Christian church. Its guiding 
spirits must interpret the past, judge the present, and thus prophesy 
the moral future. 

"History is not the light, but it bears witness to the light." The 
light becomes visible only when it impinges on some concrete body 
and lights that up. When the white light of God's truth breaks on 
the life of men and nations, then we see the color and the splendor, 
and we know that God is in his world. When God revealed himself, 
it was not by communicating abstract propositions or systems of 
doctrine. The fundamental fact in the Christian revelation was that 
the Word became flesh. Therewith Truth became History. Chris- 
tianity was first a single life, then a collective life, then a stream of 
historical influences, and always a healing and saving power. Let 
us not reverse God's process. Let us not be rationalists and turn 
the flesh into words and history into dogma. The future of Chris- 
tian theology lies in the comprehension of Christianity in history. 
The future of Christianity itself lies in getting the spirit of Jesus Christ 
incarnated in history. 



